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TEN DAYS STOPOVER AT San 
Francisco or Oakland on all one 
way tickets reading through 
these points to or from points be- 
yond the California State Line 
and reading Southern Pacific out 
of stopover point. 


You are cordially invited to make 
the Southern Pacific Building 
your headquarters while visiting 
the Panama Pacific Exposition. 
It is maintained for your comfort 
and accommodation. Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s rest rooms, ticket 
office and information bureau. 
and the Sunset theater with com- 
fortable seats, pipe organ and 
illustrated lectures, all abso- 
lutely free. 








LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
212 West Seventh Street 
Phones: 60641; Main 8322 
Station: Fifth and Central 


Susgsestions 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The Exposition City—the Mecca of the world 
this year. 
SANTA BARBARA 

The ‘‘Mission City” a wonderful combination of 
Mountain, Sea and Shore. 
PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 

California’s famous inland watering place—a re- 
sort of the highest class for health, recreation and 
rest. 
DEL MONTE 

With its Hotel, Park, 17-mile drive and 40-mile 
scenic boulevard. Polo, Golf, Tennis. 
SANTA CRUZ 

The ‘‘Atlantic City of the West”—Casino, Hotel, 
Casa del Rey, cliff drives, motoring, golf, yachting. 
YOSEMITE AND BIG TREES 

Wonders of the world; easy of access. 
THE HIGH SIERRAS 

Nature’s Playground—Camping, Hunting, Fishing. 
OWENS VALLEY 

Home of the Golden Trout. 
SHASTA SPRINGS and SHASTA RESORTS 

Pleasure places set amid wild crags. 
KLAMATH LAKE and CRATER LAKE 

The land of pine and fir and big game—the 
sportman’s paradise. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST and CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 

The Land that Lures. 
LAKE TAHOE 

A mile high among the pines—anything from 
‘roughing it” to luxury. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 

**‘Wonderland” where geysers gush. 
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Yosemite 
NATIONAL PARK 


CALIFORNIA’S 


Great Scenic Attraction 


FOR THE TRAVELLER 


Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Company 


ISITORS to the Pacific Coast should 
not fail to see the wonderful Yosem- 
ite Valley—with its massive walls 

and domes, its stupendous waterfalls, its 
snowcapped mountain peaks. It is a 
galaxy unsurpassed elsewhere. 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE IN 
THE PARK 


N AUTOMOBILE stage line now 
operates between the railroad termi- 
nus and the Yosemite, requiring only 

an hour and a half to make the trip, over 
a smooth, well sprinkled roadway 


It is only a few hours’ ride from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco to E] Portal at 
the Park line, Pullman cars by night, ob- 
servation-parlor cars by day. Good hotel 
service at El Portal and in the Park. 
Write for descriptive folde . 


For through tickets and connections see 
Southern Pacific or Santa Fe, or address 


Yosemite Va ley Railroad Co. 
MERCED, CAL. 


Ask for Descriptive Folder or Con- 


sult any Railroad Ticket Agent 
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Orange Empire trotley trip 


THROUGH THE “KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 
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Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian 
School and World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 





Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnifi- 
cent view of San Timoteo Valley —- the ——— 
San Bernardino Mountains. 83 





Purchase tickets and make reservations at Infor- 
tion Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Bldg, Los Angeles 
or Pacific Electric Station, Pasadena 


Get One of the New Folders 
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LUSITANIA 


IFE is infinite, eternal. Sex 
and age are but the discrimi- 
nation of human conception—war 
the abuse of it. No human condi- 
tion may affect the infinite or the 
eternal. There is no loss in this 
but that the killer suffers his own 


vengeance. 


—James Martin 
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Pleasure with Booze vs. 


Pleasure without Booze. 


By George Vail Steep 


ARIDA, the nineteenth of the 
United States to adopt prohibition, 
f entered the “dry” ranks during 
the present month. Several other 
states have called dry” elections. 
California, the state which offers prob- 
ably the most difficult field of any state 
in the Union for the “drys” to conquer, 
will entertain a state convention at Fres- 
no on June 2nd ‘n which a new amend- 
ment will be formulated to be placed 
before the people at the general election 
in 1916. 

These facts are but straws that show 
the way the wind is blowing. That 
America is goin “dry” seems inevitable 
in view of the rapid expansion of the 
borders of ‘‘dry’’ territory. The Califor- 
nia campaign offers the most interesting 
situation of any state in the list of those 
in the propaganda because of the pe- 
culiar economic questions involved. 
California is the greatest wine producing 
state in America and one of the greatest 
districts in the world. It has millions 


“ 


invested in the booze business. In 
addition, it has millions invested in 
pleasure resorts, the very life of which 


it has always been believed depended 
upon their capacity to serve liquors. 
California derives an enormous income 
from tourist traffic and again and again 
the liquor interests have sounded the 





Being a Discussion of an Economic Phase 
of the Liquor Problem with a 
Concrete Example. 


warning that if booze should be eliminated 
the tourist traffic would be switched te 
other quarters. 

In spite of these things the “drys” 
are proceeding vigorously with their 
campaign, not in the hysteria of icono- 
clastic fanaticism, but in the calm con- 
fidence of their belief that the economic 
theories of the “wet’’ adberents are based 
upon a false hypothesis and tha’ when the 
truth is known it will be evident that 
booze is not essential to any business and 
that its elimination will be a measure of 
absolute economy. 

It is not in the province of this article 
to discuss the right or wrong of the fun- 
damentals of the question or to go into 
a statistical quotation of the evidence 
pro and con. It is the purpose of the 
writer to tell an interesting story of 
the experience of a practical business 
man and to allow the readers to draw 
their own conclusions as to its applica- 
tion to the subject. 

Th° man is E. B. Campbell, a wealthy 
oil man, formerly of Bakersfield and now 
of Long Beach. Mr. Campbell is not 
a “long hair,” as the “wet” adherents 
call the “drys.” In fact he has never 
been a “dry.” Neither has he been a 
“‘wet.’”’ He has been, simply, a very 
practical and very business 
man of liberal principles, without pre- 


successiul 
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nounced political bias and with no in- 
terest especially for or against the booze 
business. 

However, Mr. Campbell, not long, 
ago, had an experience which is well 
worth relating and which has a very 
definite bearing upon an enterprise in 
which he is, at present, engaged and 
which, in turn, has a distinct bearing 
upon the prospective “dry” campaign 
in California. 

Some time ago, Mr. Campbell was 
engaged with others in the construction 
of the great Associated Oil Co.’s oil 
pipe lines from Bakersfield to the sea; 
275 miles. It was a tremendous con- 
structive enterprise and one which re- 
quired, not only great executive capacity 
upon the part of the builders but also 
a high degree of efficiency upon the part 
of the large crews of men which were 
employed. The margin of profit on the 
contracts wa’ not large and in order to 
make money on the deal it was essential 
that they should have rapid and effective 
action upon the part of the men. 

From the beginning, the lines ran 
through territory that was not “dry’’— 
far from it. Each town was well equipped 
with saloons and in spite of all warnings 
and penalties the men of the crews per- 
sisted in patronizing these emporiums 
of good cheer. As a result, a fair pio- 
portion of the crews could be counted 
upon to be laboring under definite loads 
of alcohol or the even more distressing 
burdens of “hang-overs” from the night 
before. 


“The situation immediately became 
serious,” said Mr. Campbell. “The 
crews were always depleted. Seldom 
did we ever succeed in starting a day’s 
work with a full force of men. And 
those who were on the job averaged 
well below par. They were nervous 
and uncertain in many cases and apt to 
be erratic and sometimes wholly untrust- 
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worthy in the work of construction. 
Time and again, we were compelled to 
discharge the entire crew, including our 
highly skilled experts, and put on raw 
crews from the employment bureaus, 
consisting of inexperienced and often 
incompetent workers. The result of 
the whole situation was that the crew- 
efficiency was at such a low average that 
there was no possibility of making a 
profit and a constant danger that we 
would be so delayed that we would 
suffer heavy penalties on the contracts.” 


But Campbell was not a man to be 
defeated by such a situation. A thrifty 
Scotchman, himself, representing a maxi- 
mum of energy and efficiency, and 
grasping the fundamentals of profit 
instinctively, he immediately set about 
to correct the faulty condition by a 
course of procedure so radical that it 
was astouding. 

The contractors went abead of the crews 
along the surveys and bought up or leased 
the saloons within their range, closed and 
sealed their doors and put watchmen 
over them. 

And then there was no more booze 
to be had. When the crews moved 
ahead, the saloons that were left behind 
out of range were disposed of and re- 
opened by their owners and the others 
that came into range ahead were bought 
up and closed. 

“That was the end of the trouble,” 
said Mr. Campbell. “We soon found 
that the money involved in the leasing 
of saloons was repaid many times over 
by the steadiness and efficiency of sober 
crews. In the few towns where the 
saloons could not be secured and closed, 
our losses from inefficiency, errors and 
damages were vastly in excess of the 
sums involved in leased in the towns 
where we closed the saloons and preserved 
the efficiency of our crews.” 

As was stated in preceeding paragraphs 




















Mr. Campbell was not a§“long§hair,” 
not a reformer in any sense of the word 
and had no active part in any “dry” 
campaign. But, the experience that he 
had in the oil-lines construction served 
to bring very definitely to his attention 
the contention of the “drys” that,booze 
is not essential to business and that it 
can be dispensed with to advantage in 
any line of endeavor. 

And then this practical, efficient busi- 
ness man, having no part or direct in- 
terest in the reform movement, became 
a dry advocate and began an enterprise 
which is destined to become one of the 
most powerful assets of the “dry” work- 
ers of California in the campaign which 
is about to open, and which will un- 
doubtedly serve as an equally strong 
publicity weapon in the campaigns of 
other states. 

This is the Long Beach Pleasure Pier, 
the only great “dry” pleasure enterprise 
in America—or in the world for that 
matter. It will be one of the largest and 
most complete pleasure piers that ever 
has been built, and will contain every 
attraction that any pier should have— 
except booze. 

“Careful observation of public senti- 
ment,” said Mr. Campbell, “warrants 
the belief that at least half the popula- 
tion of Southern California and probably 
a much larger proportion, is opposed to 
booze. This is especially true of men 
and women with families. We believe 
that the “dry” element is predominate 
in this end of the state. If so, they will 
support a “dry” enterprise in preference 
to the “wet’’ ones with which we will 
compete. 

“Long Beach is the largest ‘dry’ city 
in California, and until recently was the 
largest ‘dry’ city in the West. Its 
phenomenal growth has been strong 
testimony to the preference of a large 
proportion of the people for residence in 
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a ‘dry’ community. We believe that 
the preference forf{clean, ‘dry’ amuse- 
ments will be just as pronounced, and 
that we will draw as large a majority of 
the pleasure-seeking crowds of Southern 
California as Long Beach itself has 
drawn of the home-seeking population.”’ 

When the matter of establishing a 
“dry” pier first came up, it was a problem 
where best to establish it, but it required 
only a small amount of consideration to 
determine upon Long Beach. I could 
not reasonably be expected to place it 
outside of Southern California and Long 
Beach is the “dry” city preeminent of the 
Southland. 

Between the ravenous appetite of the 
moving picture enthusiasts, in their 
prayer, “Give us this day our daily 
film,”’ and the lessons in “‘Seeing America 
First,”’ that the great war is teaching, 
the American public has become thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea that the 
coast of Los Angeles County, in Cali- 
fornia, offers 325 sunshiny days in each 
year—and that the remaining forty 
days are never so disturbed as to prevent 
a considerable amount of out-of-doors 
exercise. 

That the sun shines brightly 325 days 
in the year is not a new fact, but it is 
new in the consciousness ot the public, 
and as a result the greatest movement 
of population from the East westward 
that the world has ever known is now in 
progress. The film makers have demon- 
strated the sunniness of California more 
emphatically than any other force by 
locating in and about Los Angeles the 
studios that make eighty-five per cent 
of all the films that are shown in America. 
Although the picturesqueness and the 
adventure of the frontier days no longer 
exist, nevertheless the crowd moves 
westward with the same enthusiasm that 
it moved in the days of the forty-niners. 
There is one cardinal difference. The 
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“‘forty-niners’’came bent upon hard work 
and much gold. The modern throng 
comes to avoid hard work and to spend 
much gold. Where the crowds of frontier 
days made the West pay them for com- 
ing, now the crowds pay for the privilege 
of coming—pay the West for entertaining 
them. It is a remarkable difference, and 
one fraught with much interest for those 
who are fortunate enough to be classed 
with the first comers and to hold proper- 
ties on the favored coast. 


Down on the southern bend of the 
California coast lies Long Beach, the 
Queen City of the Pacific, the Wonder 
City, it might justly be called. It lies 
en the turn of the coast, facing the south, 
lecated almost due south of the center of 
Los Angeles about twenty-two miles, and 
affording terminals for the Pacific Elec- 
tric railway and the Salt Lake railway. 
It lies on the coast line below Wilmington 
and San Pedro, the port-suburbs of Los 
Angeles, and its wonderful harbor is pro- 
tected by the beautiful island of Santa 
Catalina and the long arm of Point Fir- 
min and its great break-water. Probably 
Long Beach has the most beautiful har- 
bor on the entire Pacific Coast, and one 
of the safest. 

The city of Long Beach has made the 
most wonderful growth that any city in 
all America has made, and its growth has 
been made since the public began to 
realize the 325 days of sunshine in each 
year. The people who have come to 
Long Beach have been those who have 
been and are willing and glad to pay the 
West for the privilege of living in it. In 
the last decade recorded by the census 
its population increased 690 4-5%. Its 
bank deposits increased 254% in three 
years, and in the same period its building 
permits increased 490%. No such record 


ef growth has ever been recorded for any 
ether city. 


Beginning with approximately an equal 
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footing with Santa Monica a few years 
ago, Long Beach has grown to a popula- 
tion of approximately 50,000, or nearly 
five times that of Santa Monica. Long 
Beach is “dry’”’ and Santa Monica and 
the other beach cities have remained 
‘‘wet.” The city of Redondo Beach, 
located closer to Los Angeles, but less 
favorably, practically stood still, while 
Long Beach made its enormous strides. 
The cities of Venice and Ocean Park, 
closer to Los Angeles than Long Beach, 
were created purely as pleasure resorts, 
and millions of dollars were spent in the 
endeavor to draw the population to 
them. Nine cities entered into compe- 
tition to get the same population that 
Long Beach wanted. They were Santa 
Monica, Ocean Park, Venice, Del Rey, 
Redondo, Hermosa, Manhattan, San 
Pedro, and Wilmington. But Long 
Beach has gained a greater population 
than all of the other nine combined. 

Its population has been only a small 
part industrial. Practically all of its 
people are residents who have chosen to 
live in Long Beach because it is the most 
delightful city on the Pacific Coast. 

It is a city without the frame shells 
and temporary structures that mark the 
average leach resort. Its buildings are 
solid concrete, steel and masonry, built 
to stand through the generations to come; 
made permanent because the people 
who financed Long Beach realized that 
it was the city of destiny on the Pacific 
Coast. 

About $1,500,000 was spent in develop- 
ing the water front of Long Beach, and 
about the same amount is now being 
spent in giving it a more attractive beach. 
The city has grown almost exciusively 
upon the basis of its climate and its 
beauty. Now it is to have the added 
attraction of all the clean amusements 
that a beach resort should have. The 
new Long Beach Pleasure Pier, now 
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nearing .ompletion, will be the city’s 
first great amusement enterprise. 

Previously, the attractions of Long 
Beach have been those which Nature 
and the government have given it. It 
has had its matchless climate, its un- 
paralleled beauty, its wondertul harbor 
and its game fish, its proximity to glorious 
Santa Catalina; all this from Mother 
Nature. It has had the United States 
Navy’s torpedo station, the practice 
grounds of the Pacific fleet, from the 
Federal Government, and from the State 
of California, it has had the terminus of 
one of the State’s great motor highways. 

The Federal Government chose’ the 
harbor of Long Beach for the Pacific 
fleet’s torpedo practice for the same 
reason that this harbor has been made 
the scene of the greatest yachting re- 
gettas and motor-boat races of the 
coast, because of the matchless stretch 
of smooth water which this harbor 
.ffords, the freedom from storms and 
the favorable “‘lay of the land.” 

It is in the waters off Long Beach that 
the world-famous tuna is sought, and 
it is here that the greatest battles with 
these titans of the seas have been fought. 
For fishermen who desire less powerful 
game fish, there are a hundred varieties 
of fighting denizens of the deep, includ- 
ing bass, barracuda, mackerel, yellow- 
tail and others. 

To lovers of the surf, Long Beach 
always has afforded one of the safest of 
the great beaches, clean, smooth, hard 
sand, stretching for miles, and dipping 
gently into the waters without sudden 
deeps or dangerous undertow. 

These things alone have drawn to 
Long Beach the greatest development 
that any beach city has ever known. 
‘These things alone have caused it to 
out-grow in population the total of its 
ten competing communities combined. 
And now, as an added attraction to the 
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throngs that come from the East and to 
the two millions of people that live within 
vasy access by the lines of the Pacific 
Electric and the steam railroads, there 
is offered the monster Long Beach 
Pleasure Pier. It is estimated that the 
city of Los Angeles alone often sends 
200,000 people to the various beaches 
on a single holiday. 


The new pier will be without compe- 
tition at Long Beach. There is no other 
pleasure pier, and none in prospect. It 
is the sole concession of the kind within 
the limits of Long Beach. The pier, 
now nearing completion, will be 700 feet 
long and 396 fee. wide, and will contain 
every clean attraction jthat a resort 
should have. 


As soon as the Long Beach Pleasure 
Pier is well under way it is anticipated 
that the crowds will be so great that an 
immediate extension will be required. 
Already the call for concessions has been 
so great that it is doubtful if the space 
will be sufficient to accomodate half the 
applicants. 

The history of pleasure piers elsewhere 
is sufficient guarantee of the success of 
the Long Beach Pleasure Pier. One has 
but to recall the marvelous profits that 
have accrued from the operation of the 
piers at Coney Island and Atlantic City 
and other Eastern resorts to realize that 
the Long Beach Pleasure Pier has an 
unparalled opportunity to establish one 
of the greatest and most successful 
amusement business enterprises that the 
world has ever seen. It must be con- 
sidered that the Eastern piers that have 
paid such enormous dividends have been 
able to operate only through a few short 
summer months. 


How different in Long Beach! Here 
the great pier, opening its first attraction 
May | of this year, and beginning full 
operation on July 1, will be able to run 
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continuously from one year’s end to the 
next. 

The value of this enterprise to the 
“dry” movement of the State cannot be 
over-estimated. The immediate success 
of this pier, which is now partially in 
operation, will offer to the “dry” workers 
the positive proof of their contention 
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that the “dry” movement is economi- 
cally correct, and that booze is not only 
a superfluity, but an absolute detriment 
even to a pleasure enterprise. This 
evidence, widely presented, will abso- 
lutely destroy the one great argument 
of the ‘‘wets’”—that prohibition will be 
ruinous to business. 


An Appeal 


By Adaline A. Mix 


O soul, arise! 


Too long hast thou been bound, 
Nor beard each heavenly sound, 
Nor call of Nature’s voice 
Bidding thy heart rejoice, 
But, sad or weary grown, 
Hast given sigh or moan, 
For what should be one constant, grateful prayer. 


O soul, arise! 


Beneath the bounteous skies 

Are beauteous things and sweet, 
Thy waiting eyes to greet, 

The sheen of leaf and flower, 

lhe sunshine and the shower, 

The cloud that floats above— 
The brooklet at thy feet. 


O soul, arise! 


Leave all that’s low or mean, 
Leave all that comes between, 
Thee and thy Maker, merciful and near, 


Let every song of bird, 
Or bee, or childish word, 


Have meanings pure and dear 


For thine exultant ear. 


O soul, arise! 


Nor ever be cast down, nor be dismayed, 
T be soul no more by pain or fear oppressed— 
Shall still pursue its onward, upward quest, 
“God’s in His Heaven—” joy and peace and light 
Shall at His bidding dawn upon thy sight. 


Be unafraid! 





| 
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some of it, carefully engraved later with 





“TELL ME 





A STORY 


By Leila H. Cheney 








E Cave-Man drew a blackened 
stick from the smouldering fire, 
and looked round upon the circle 
of shaggy, skin-clad auditors. 
Under overhanging eyebrows and long, 
matted hair, his eyes were red from 
smoke, and filled with a red glow from 
some inner fire. The primeval forest 
flung dark and tremendous shadows 
behind him; the great boles were like 
monuments built by the gods before man’s 
birth. Here and there the fire-flame 
leapt up and revealed swarthy faces, 
rough-hewn and in keeping with the rude 
bear-skin held about the shoulders with 
leather throngs. All were watching as 
intently as was compatible with keeping 
one eye open for untimely visitors, such 
as the poet sings: 


“When beside thee walked the solemn 
Plesiosaurus, 

And around thee crept the festive Ichthyo- 
saurus, 

While from time to time above thee flew 
and circled 


Cheerful Pterodactylis.”’ 

“Once upon a time,” said the Cave- 
Man, “there was a man who was as 
strong as a Bear, as cunning as a Ptero- 
dactyl, and he feared nothing, not even 
the hairy Mastodon. Here is the Man, 
and here is the Mastodon.”’ And upon 
the cave-wall the before-daybreak-in-the- 
morning novelist proceeded to illustrate 
his tale with very early art, to the amaze- 
ment and awe of the Cave-Woman, the 
Cave-Children, and all the neighbors 
who had dropped in to hear the famous 
teller-of-tales spin his yarns. That art, 





stone tools, exists to this day, to prove 
that illustrated stories existed ages before 
the time of Homer and Greek art. 

From that day to this, the story-teller 
has had an eager audience, in all the 
remote places of the earth, as well as 
by our own firesides. Among Eskimos, 
tussian peasants, Arabs of the desert, 
along Indian highways, with negro tribes 
of Africa, and Indians of the pueblo and 
the plain, the teller-of-tales and his rapt 
audience may be seen. Our children are 
voicing the instinct of the ages when 
they plead, ““Tell me a story.” 

A moral was as much a part of the 
primitive story as a tail is of a dog. 
Mankind very early grasped the idea 
that if one wishes to teach anything, 
there is just one sure and perfect way— 
by means of 2 good story. The Greeks, 
with their highly developed artistic 
sense, were not afraid to tack a moral 
on their stories quite openly. Modern 
grown-ups think this crude and inartis- 
tic, and only in joke do they say, with 
Alice in Wonderland: “And the moral 
of that is—” But the children don’t 
mind moralizing a bit more than the 
cave-man did—they have others of his 
characteristics, the wise men assure us— 
and if you carefully conceal the moral 
of a story, they will frequently volunteer 
information about that moral of their 
own accord. They love to know what 
happened to the bad boy who stole 
apples or disobeyed his mother, or other- 
wise incurred a moral penalty. “Little 
Orphant Annie”’ is not unpopular, despite 
her dread threat: “The Gobbleuns ‘ull 
git you*ef you don’t watch out!’ 

This isn’t to say that children like the 
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‘moral tales’ of our grandparents’ child- 
hood. Surely no one but a little prig 
ever enjoyed those preachy yarns, in 
which the story was such a thin sugar- 
coating over the bitter pill of a sermon. 
Their origin, one can hardly doubt, lay 
in the Puritan theory of the total de- 
pravity of the human mind, and that 
everything it doesn’t like must be good 
for it. 

The cave-man’s story taught the value 
of bravery, and quickness and accuracy 
of hand and eye. His hero was an adept 
at aggressive and defensive wartare with 
the huge monsters who disputed posses- 
sion of the earth with man, and the re- 
cital of his deeds inspired his hearers 
with an eager desire to outdo the hero 
in mighty deeds of daring and skill. 

All folk tales of the primitive peoples 
taught lessons of physical prowess, 
shrewdness, loyalty, and all the other 
qualities that fitted their possessors to 
survive in the struggle for existence, or 
to be useful members of the primitive 
social group. History has a place in 
them, as the ancients understood his- 
tory, and if it was well mixed with fables, 
who can wonder, since the-hatchet-and- 
the-cherry-tree tale is not the only 
modern table to die a lingering death? 
And if the fable of men descended from 
gods may seem improbable to us, how 
very improbable might they not have 
considered our theory that men, good and 
wise, as well as bad and foolish, are 
descended from monkeys! Which theory 
offers the greater uplift, we humbly 
inquire? 

Many of those old tales will be told 
or read to the end of time, or as long as 
there are children to repeat in miniature 
the history of the human race. We have 
little savages in our nurseries, very child- 
ren of nature, to whom savage virtues 
and savage deeds make appeal before 
the refinements of civilization have any 
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meaning. Savage virtues can be fine 
things—read Indian folk-tales for proof 
of it—and savage deeds may be such as 
to stir the blood of all but the over- 
refined and emasculated mind. Cruelty 
is not a synonym for the beat type of 
savage thought, nor was it taught in 
primitive fiction. Rather does the 
savage ideal represent the basic virtues 
and qualities of manhood, without which 
man, ancient or modern, is a pretty 
poor stick. 

That is why it is a mistake to give the 
growing boy tales of humdrum domes- 
ticity, instead of the glorious adventures 
which his mind craves. Too often our 
teachers and librarians appear to be 
timid maidens-afraid-of-a-mouse, and in- 
sist that that is the only truly proper 
attitude of mind for great rude boys 
as well as nice little girls to cultivate. 
In revolt against this tyranny a mascu- 
line voice was heard to shout—and that 
at an educational gathering in the civi- 
lized State of Pennsylvania!—that dime 
novels were better for boys than library 
books selected by gentle ladies who had 
never been boys, nor even tom-boys. 
It was one of this sisterhood, perhaps, 
who inquired in despair— 

“What are little boys made of? 
Snaps and Snails and puppy-dog tails, 
That's what little boys are made of.” 

They are certainly not made of “Sugar 
and spice and all that’s nice.” 

The art of story telling has been cul- 
tivated of recent years, as a realization 
of all it could effect was borne in on the 
minds of wise educators; and one of the 
most useful of the functions of the li- 
brary today, is its story-telling hour, 
when children of all nations gather to 
assimilate the same ideals and intellec- 
tual background. A happier or more 
efficient method of welding our immigrant 
peoples into one nation could — scareely 
be conceived than this of giving them 
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NORTH WIND, WHO WAS DANCING WITH HIM, ROUND AND ROUND THE LONG BARE ROOM 


memories, thoughts and ideals in com- 
mon. Perhaps one day we will seek 
out and honor the originator of the plan, 
and keep her memory green through the 
ages. (Naturally, I suppose we will 
wait until she is safely under the sod, 
and out of hearing of our panegyrics. ) 

Folk-tales are apt to be full of talking 
animals, magic of all kinds, and thrilling 
adventures. And not so very long ago 
these things were frowned upon by people, 
wise and otberwise, who had particularly 


active bees in their bonnets in this regard: 
Not many months since a survival of 
this species, who is editor of a magazine 
for the home and mother, refused to 


mention any tales of this character in 


her literary column, or any books but 
those based upon facts. Has that editor 
ever heard of Cecilia Jukes and her 
education in facts? If not, will she please 
consult one Charles Dickens on the 
subject? 

The bee that stung these good folk, 
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as the sagacious reader has doubtless 
already guessed, was a belief in the world 
as Solid Fact. The twin sages, Science 
and Philosophy, looking as wise as 
Minerva’s owl, said that nothing existed 
but what could be proved by the evi- 
dence of one’s five senses, assisted by 
microscpoes, telescopes, etc., or attested 
by the irrefragable laws of their systems 
of logic. Then arose a cry that we were 
ruining the minds of the children by 
allowing them to read fairy tales and other 
fables, when to stick to facts would fit 
them to live useful lives in a practical 
world. We told the poor little things, 
or at least some of them, nothing but 
proven facts, and thought we had dis- 
covered the secret of producing perfect 
characters, marvellously useful and 
practical. 

But strange things happened. Science 
discovered that our senses could err. 
Philosophers had each a different sys- 
tem of truth, equally in accord with 
logic. A philosopher arose who could 
prové that you couldn’t prove anything. 
Scientists are very busy folk, and in 
the intervals of other labors, they tried 
to find out just what the smallest particle 
of matter was made of. Particles, it 
seems, were made of innumerable atoms, 
atoms of unnumerable prime-atoms, 
and prime-atoms were discovered to be 
synonymous with electrons. Electrons 
were just manifestations of energy and 
not solid matter at all. The ‘real’ 
world has been analyzed out of exist- 
ence. Scientists found themselves con- 
fronting the dilemma of admitting their 
ignorance or of admitting the works of 
imagination into their hypotheses. 


Here and there, as was said, you will 
find people who are unaware of the march 
of discovery, who have their heads full of 
outgrown and discarded theories, and 
soJwhen you find an official or private 
individual who claims that we must 
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stick to solid facts and truth in literature 
for children, and eschew all the works of 
the imagination, including fairy tales, 
look at them respectfully and with in- 
terest, for they will soon be as extinct 
as the Dodo, and people will like them 
to know what these last human fossils 
looked like. You will be able to report 
upon this. 

Imagination has emerged triumphant 
from the welter of the practical. The 
Panama Canal is a triumph of the im- 
agination. Medical science, inspired by 
imagination, achieves new miracles al- 
most every dey. In this most ‘practical’ 
of all lands, imagination has lent wings 
to thought, and produced invention 
after invention, at which the world 
marvels. We harness the vast forces of 
Nature to the car of progress, we ride 
on the wings of the wind, we fly like 
Icarus in the face of the Sun, and we 
are sustained by the mighty triumphs of 
the imagination. A material and a 
practical civilization, we have been steal- 
ing Jove’s thunder, and calling it by the 
name of our little private tin-whiastle. 

Children have instinctively clung to 
imagination. The books they have loved 
were books inspired by that spirit, and 
fairy-tales and wonder tales have kept 
alive in the race the power to grasp and 
utilize the new and the marvellous. 
Life has windows that open upon a 
world of glorious possibilities, and the 
children are native to that divine ether. 

Instance Darius Green. How merry 
the world made over his flying machine! 


“And be said to himself, as be tinkered 
and planned, 

’But I ain’t goin’ to show my band 

To memories that never can understand 

The fust idee that’s big and grand. 


I tell ye what! 
I'll fly a few times around the lot, 
To see bow it seems, then, soon’s I’ve got 
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| The bang o’ the thing, ez likely’s not, 
PU astonish the nation, 
An’ all creation, 
By flyin’ over the celebration!” 
Wasn’t it absurd? The moral came 
80 pat, too, after the hero 
“Heels over bead, to bis proper sphere— 
Heels over head, and head over beels, 
Dizzily down the abyss be wheels— 
So fell Darius. Upon bis crown, 
In the midst of the barn-yard, be came 
down, 
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IN THREE MINUTES THEY WERW’FLOATING. AMONG THE CLOUDS 
mre 





"I just have room for the MORAL bere: 
And this is. the moral—stick to your 
sphere.” 

And now Darius Green’s pupils are 
sweeping the upper air in serene mastery 
of that element; he was right and his 
critics were wrong, because he had 
imagination and they had none. He 
was merely a little premature in trying 
to prove the right relation between man 
and air. 
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The Stories All Children Love 

Jean Ingelow was a poet, George 
Macdonald was a poet, and the poet is 
a seer who takes us into the heect of 
things. We findfthe world as_ inter- 
preted by the poet a very beautiful and 
wonderful place. With the author of 
the Book of Job we see the splendors of 
creation unrolling before us, and feel 
that we are uplifted and joyful of heart. 
The Book of Job is rather a tremendous 
comparison for these delicate webs of 
fancy of which we would speak, for both 
of these true poets have written fairy 
tales for children. But the lovely irri- 
descent things are nevertheless based up- 
on great verities. A child will read or 
listen to them with all the delight given 
by an awakened imagination and pleasure 
in their sheer beauty, and unconsciously 
will be absorbing a love for truth and 
goodness and kindness, an understanding 
of the beauty of unselfishness, the power 
to understand and sympathise. A touch- 
stone for the right values of life will be 
created in the child’s heart. Like the 
sweet bell that rang in Zuleika’s breast, 
as another poet once imagined, when 
evil approached, the child who has lived 
in intimacy with Jean Ingelow’s and 
George Macdonald’s books, will hear an 


' inner warning when danger threatens his 


sense of right and wrong. 


In“ Mopsa the Fairy” Jeon Ingelow gives 
a glimpse of the cave-man’s world. The 
children see the river-horses at a” play, 
the hairy elephant, the giant frog and 
bat, and many other wonders ef that 
ancient world. Jean Ingelow tells of 
these and other tairy-lands so charm- 
ingly that you feel certain she has dwelt 
with the “little people,”’ and has brought 
back some of their magic in her speech. 
The kindly heart beats warm and true in 
Jack’s boyish breast, and carries him 
safe through all his adventures to the 
end of the tale. 
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“You know,” said Mopsa, “that your 
people say there was a time when there 
were none of them in the world—a time 
before they were made. Well, THIS is 
that time. This IS long ago.” 

“Nonsense,” said Jack. “Then how 
do I happen to be here?” 

“Because,” said Mopsa, “when the al- 


’ batross brought you, she did not fly with 


you a long way off, but a long way 
back—hundreds and hundreds of years.” 

“Oh, Mopsa, how old we are! We 
have lived back to the times before Adam 
and Eve!” 

In a minute or two hundreds of ugly 
flat-heads popped up, and the boat 
danced among them as they floundered 
about in the water. 

“T hope they won’t upset us,” said 
Jack. “I wish you would land.” 

Mopsa said she would rather not, be- 
cause she did not like the hairy elephants. 

Out of a wood close at hand 
some huge creatures, far larger than our 
elephants, came jogging down to the 
water. There were forty or fifty of 
them, and they were covered with what 
looked like tow. In fact, so coarse was 
their shaggy hair that they looked as if 
they were dressed in door-mats; and 
when they stood still and shook them- 
selves, such clouds of dust flew out that, 
as it swept over the river it almost 
stifled Jack and Mopsa.” 

wat tw 22 we 

“The other fairy-lands are just as 
nice,” answered Mopsa. 

“T never heard of more than one 
Fairyland,” observed Jack. 

“It’s my opinion,” said the apple- 
woman, “‘that there are hundreds!”” And 
surely the Apple-Woman was right, for 
not only did Jean Ingelow carry Jack 
there on the wings of imagination, but 
George Macdonald’s little Diamond 
found his way to one at the back of the 
North Wind. 
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THEN ALL THE SHOOTING FAIRIES CAME ROUND IT, TOOK ITS EDGES IN 
THEIR MOUTHS, AND BEGAN TO FLY AWAY WITH If 
OVER THE MOUNTAINS 


“At the Back of the North Wind” 
is a classic tale of the child-poet. A 
wonderful interpretation of the heart 
of a child is the story of Diamond. For 
while his adventures with North Wind 
were as fairylike and beautiful as only 
a child’s dreams can be, he wes at the 
same time a very real boy in a very real 
world, and the book is full of all sorts 
of sweet and homely lessons of duty and 
kindness, love and patience and everyday 


bravery and goodness. And the songs 
the child-poet was heard to sing, were 
more often than not sung to keep the 
baby happy and merry. 


ty 


“And ever after Diamond was often 
heard singing; and when asked what 
he was singing, would answer, ‘One of 
the tunes the river at the baek ef the 
north wind sung.’ 
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“He met a little brook singing a song. 
He said, ‘ Little brook you are going wrong. 


“* You must follow me, follow me, follow, 
I say, 
Do as I tell you, and come this way.’ 


“And the song-singing, sing-songing forest 
brook 
Leaped from its bed and after him took, 


“Followed him, followed. And pale and 
wan, 
The dead leaves rustled as the water ran, 


“And every bird high up on the bough, 
And every creature low down below, 


“He called, and the creatures obeyed the 
call, 

Took their legs and their wings and fol- 
lowed bim all; 


“Squirrels that carried their tails like a 


sack, 
Each on bis own little bumpy br wn back; 


‘‘ Housebolder snails, and slugs all tails, 
And butterflies, flutterbies, ships all sails; 


‘And weasels, and ousels, and mice, and 
larks, 


And owls, and rere-mice, and barky-darks, 


“All went running, and creeping, and 


flowing, 
After the merry boy fluttering and going. 


Hint 


“The very trees they tugged at their roots 
Only their feet were too fast in their boots.” 
ttt 

Wise, deep-hearted George Macdonald 
has other fairy lore for us, rich in the 
same truth to humanity, and sweet with 
beauty and goodness. “The Princess 
and the Goblin” and “The Princess and 
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Curdie”’ qre beautiful stories, with a 
hero whose strong weapon in his battles 
with the enemies of his native land, was 
his fearless courage and faith that the 
right musi triumph. Curdie is only a 
miner’s son, and he has the simplicity 
of nature proper to his origin, but the 
author shows that 


“‘ Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part; there all the bonor lies.’’ 

The stories represent the triumph of 
good over evil, the fundamental virtues 
ot noble character, and the supremacy 
of the spiritual over the material world, 
without losing for a moment the charm 
of enthralling story-telling and delight- 
ful fancy. No child would ever put the 
meaning into words, but equally no in- 
telligent child could miss feeling the 
lessons and receiving an impulse toward 


good. 
ttt 


Princess Irene’s fairy grandmother 
gave Curdie a magic gift—that if he 
should touch the hand of any person, 
it would tell him just what thst person 
really was, and he could not be deceived 
by the appearance of the hand. 

“Here, Curdie,” said his mother,;“‘try 
my hand, and see what beast’s paw lies 
inside it.” 

ttt 


“Mother,”’ hesaid at length, “your 
hand feels just like that of the princess.”’ 

“What! my horny, cracked, rheumatic 
old hand, with its big joints, and its 
short ‘nails all worn down with hard 
work—like the hand of the beautiful 
princess! . . . Mine is such an ugly 
hand I should be ashamed to show it: to 
any one that loved me.” 

“Well, mother, all I can say is that | 
don’t feel a roughness, or a crack, or a 
big joint, or a short nail. . . 

It wants no gift to tell what any body’s s 
outside hands are like. By it I ‘know 
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A LITTLE GIRL DANCED INTO THE ROOM 


your inside hends are like the prin- 


Io 9? 


ttt 


Louise de la Rame wrote exquisite 
stories for children, stories of a different 
type from those we have been consider- 
ing, but quite as fine in their own way. 
In “The Dog of Flanders” are gathered 
three stories that are very wonderful 
pictures of life in Belgium, in Germany— 
the Tyrol—and in Italy and England. 


These are stories that convey the very 
easence of the life of each land and 
people. Besides this, they are pene- 
trating studies of human nature, and 


‘have an unforgetable tenderness and 


pathos and simple beauty. “The Dog 
of Flanders” is the story of a Flemish 
peasant boy and the great dog that 
draws the mill-cart, as is the custom of 
the country. Nello, the boy, had been 
very small when his old grandfather 
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rescued the dog Patrasche, cast out to 
die by a brutal master when the dog 
was ill. 


“So, then when Patrasche arose, him- 
self again, strong, big, gaunt, powerful, 
his great wistful eyes had a_ gentle 
astonishment in them that there were 
no curses to rouse him and no blows to 
drive him; and his heart awakened to 
a mighty love, which never wavered 
once in its fidelity whils life abode with 
him.” 


tytt 


In this tale a motive that will become 
familiar in others of this author’s tales 
is touched upon with a skilful hand. 
The boy Nello lives in a land where 
some of the world’s greatest treasures 
of art are to be seen, and the impulse to 
become an artist himself is born in his 
heart very early. It is the outcome of 
his great ambition, and the simple tale 
of the life of his home and village, which 
the author has fashioned into a perfect 
whole, pure and sweet and fine in thought 
and feeling. 


“The Nurnberg Stove” has a boy-artist 
for its hero like-wise, but he is a typical 
child of the German Tyrol, and the story 
succeeds equally with the Flemish tale 
in conveying the indescribable spirit 
of the land and people, so that it has an 
historical value in addition to the lessons 
of the worth of true art and honest man- 
hood that it conveys. The great por- 
celain stove dominates the tale, for “it 
was in every portion the handwork of 
the great potter of Nurnberg, Augustin 
Hirschvogel. The Stove no doubt 
has stood in pslaces and been made for 
piinces. Yet perhaps it had 
never been more useful than it as now 


in this poor, desolate room, sending 
down heat and comfort into the troop 
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of children tumbled together on a 
wolf-skin at its feet.” 

The father was very poor, and worked 
at the salt-furnaces, and when a curio 
dealer offered to buy the great stove 
for a tiny fraction ot what it was really 
worth, it was sold and sent to the palace 
of a prince. How little August tollows 
his beloved stove, and finds his way to 
fame and fortune, is the subject of a 
very quaint and charming story. 

“In the. Apple. Country” is the tale 
of a family. of wandering Italians in 
England, grandfather and small gir! 
and boy, who live the. life of mounte- 
banks at. the country fairs, but are in 
reality good, simple people,: worthy of 
the happier fate that is.in store for them. 
Both the Italian and the: English char- 
acter and life are portrayed very skill- 
fully and. delightfully. 

“The Little. Earl’ is a story of English 
life, and. the curious adventures of the 
small boy who runs away because he is 
mewed up too closely to have any whole- 
some boy life at all. His guardians are 
sickly old people whofhave forgotten 
what is-good tor childrem. _Out in the 
world he learns many a wholesome lesson 
from his experiences,with country child- 
ren and working people. . He learns what 
it is to be judged upon his.own merits, 
what he is and can do of himself. And 
the story will give food for thought even 
to wiser heads tha the children’s. 

In the seven stories grouped under the 
title of “Bimbi Stories for Children,” 
the two types of thought, that of charac- 
teristic studies ot life in different countries 
of Europe, and the spirit and glories of 
art in the countries where even the 
poorest may see and enjoy the world’s 
great are treasures, are again employed. 
But the stories are quite unlike the 
others, nevertheless; each tale has its 
own individuality and beauty. The 
story of the dog Moufflou, is a vivid 
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Painting by 


pieture of Italian life, and the dog and 
his friends are never to be forgotten by 
those who read the book. 


ttt? 

“How old is your dog?” 

“Three years old.” 

“Does he do any tricks?” 

“Does he!’ said Lolo, with a very 
derisive laugh, “why Moufflou can do 
anything! He can walk on two legs 
ever so long; make ready, present, fire; 
die; \ altz; beg, of course; shut the door; 
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M. L. Kirk 


make a wheel-barrow of himself; there 
is nothing he will not do. Would you 
like to see him do something?” 


ttt 


And in the upshot, Moufflou does some- 
thing so much more wonderful than 
anything that Lolo had taught bim, that 
it is hard o credit, and yet it was quite 
true. 

“The Child °f Urbino” is a lovely thing, 
worthy of its miraculous child-hero, the 
young Raffaelle, whose whole history 
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THEN LITTLE WELLO TOOK HIS PLACE BESIDE THE CART 


was 4 marvel in harmony with the beau- 
tiful story told here of his first essay in 
art. The children will remember this 
true story when they see the name of 
the world’s greatest artist, or perhaps 
look upon some picture those hands 
once touched, in far-off lands. Whether 
the incident told is itself strictly true, 
the apirit of the story is truth itself, 
and this and the other stories touching 
upon art will increase knowledge and 
reverence for the gift of genuis. 


The other five tales are filled with 
the same reverence for all that is true 
and fine and beautiful in life and art, 
that makes all the author writes glow 
with feeling and shine with beauty. 

A most delightful fantasy, of a quaint 
pattern, is Mrs. Molesworth’s “Cuckoo 
Clock’’. Griselda is the most real of 
little girls; so real that when she adven- 
tures into Cukoo-Land, she even throws 
a reflection of reality over the Cuckoo, 
the Nodding Mandarins, the old Clock- 
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HE THRUST BOTH HIS HANDS INTO THE HEAP OF FLAMING ROSES 


maker, Butterfly-land, and the Other 
Side of the Moon, an we enjoy them as 
much as she does. Nothing more charm- 
ing was ever written than this story of 
the lonely little girl in an old-fashioned 
house, and how all its quaint furnishings 
come to life to entert in and make happy. 

Mrs. Molesworth conveys meny a 
gentle lesson in manners, and in good 
behavior in this tale, but Griselda is 
such a dear little girl, that they needed 
to be very gentle and unobtrusive 


indeed, and do not interrupt the current 
of the story at all. 
ttt 

“Inside there was the most charming 
little snmuggery imaginable. It was 
something like a saloon railway carriage 
—it seemed to be all lined and carpeted 
and everything, with rich, mossy red 
velvet and there was a little round table 
in the middle and two arm-chairs, 
on one of which sat the Cuckoo—‘quite 
like other people,’ thought Griselda to 
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herself—while the other, as he pointed 
out to Griselda by a little nod, was evi- 
dently intended for: her. 

’ ‘Thank you,» said’ she, sitting down 
on the chair as.she spoke. 

“ “Are you coger table?’ rigs the 
Cuckoo. ein 


“ ‘Quite,’ replied * * Griselda, sclking 
about her. with great-satisfaction. ‘Are 
all cuckoo clocks:like, ot when Kou eet 


i Pe 
up inside them?’”’?">~ ae 


ttt 
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Saat! 


' sitting astride thé stenY Of Mower, which 


kept. swaying up and down. He was 
dressed in bright green»with the inverted 
cup of a Canterburyé bglison his head.” 
By dint of persuasign,‘‘the little man 
was won over .to! betraying the secrets 
of thei. Fairy, Library,,and from the in- 
ore volumes there, the author 

seven‘ tales, which he gave 
me in “*T be Chronicles of Fairyland.” 
Kinggberon is voucher dor their having 
the right fairy -flayor. '%4 


Ph _ King: Oberon and: Queen, Mab do not 


rule over all the .world.6f children’s 


No one has ever feusid seriows’ faialt ‘Wiliterature, but there! is still: a touch of 


with the work of the great artists words, 
Hans Christian. Andersen, exeept those . 
who do not understand that«such work ; 


the maryelous ‘in ““SThe Swiss Family 
Robinsow” athat lifts it aboye the hum- 
‘drum. ot everyday life. It is what every 


as this has its pléee,in theeworld,trgm j bey ‘Hikes to read—the adventures of 


which no criti¢ism+can displage Jt; thg 
tans x 


like gold and silver, and: precious sta 


there is a permanept value,in some | :; 
to be recognizedsalways: by: they 


Classics have times» whenythey . diet 

popular than st. other. times¥ Some are 
never widely , popular. But . there are 
few well-instructed children.who do not 


know the fairy* tales of Andersen, and | 


who have: not learned to see, surprising 
things in such despised articles as needles 
and rags and odds*srd«ends of every 
sort. When the Nightingale sings, we 
are transported into a fairer world of 
fancy, but no matter what the poet 
tells us, he glorifies each such subject 
with’ the quaintest and finest glow of 
imagination imaginable. There are 
morals to be found on every pa e of 
Hans Christian Andersen, but then 
everyone knows them; no one needs to 
be taught or reminded of a single thought 
that has its place in that wonderful 
book. 

Fergus Hume lost himself in a forest 
once upon a time, and happened upon 
the librarian of King Oberon, ‘an old, 
old little man, with a long white beard, 


pboyssyery like himself, who yet have 
ies that. could. only come to 


the most fayored.of boys. At the same 


time that this. story of a shipwrecked 


{family .is ~remoyed far enough from 
familiar scenes to have the; right touch 
of the, strange and; marvelous, it is full 


- of pplain, practical contrivings, ingenious 


in ions and «sensible plannings that 
stimula e a’ boy’s own inventive sense, 
and, Jedd him to try what.be can do in 


‘his own world ,of material) and oppor- 


tunity. Anything more enjoyable than 
that house in the tree-tops we may defy 
the world of literature to produce. 
Crusoe’s cave is as good, of course, from 
the boy’s point of. view, but no better. 
Every boy must have this, together with 
his other classics of adventure, and the 
ingenious American boy, in particular, 
will put its lessons of self-dependence, 
quick-wittedness, and practical devel- 
opment of his own powers to the test, 
not once, but hundreds of times. 

We do not suggest that these books 
exhaust the world of books a child should 
know. There are riches yet to be touched 
upon, at other times or by other hands. 








— 
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But in these volumes lie hid “many a 
gem of purest ray serene” of thought 
and feeling, that may well enrich the 
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child’s heart and mind, when like men 

of all times and all nations he pleads: 
“Tell me a_ story.” 


The following books, discussed in the article by Leila H. Cheney, are published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Cuckoo Clock, by Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Swiss Family Robinson, edited by G. E. Mitton; twelve illustrations in color by Harry 
Rountree. 
The Princess and the Goblin, by George Macdonald ; twelve illustrations in color by Maria 
, L. Kirk, together with the original wood engravings by Arthur Hughes. 





; The Princess and Curdie, by George Macdonald; twelve illustrations in color by Maria 
: L. Kirk. 
f At the Back of the North Wind, by George Macdonald; twelve illustrations in color by 


Maria L. Kirk. 

4 Dog of Flanders, by “Ouida,” eight illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk. 

Bimbt, by “Ouida;” eight illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk. 

Mopsa, the Fairy,” by Jean !ngclow; ten illustrations -n color by Maria L. Kirk. 

The Chronicles of Fairyland, by Fergus Hume; eight itlustrations in color by Maria L. 
Kirk, and many in black and white by M. Dunlop. 

Hans Andersen's Fairy Ta!'es; eight illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk, and thirty- 
one in black and white by E. A. 
Each of the above yolumes, large octavo, in handsome cloth binding, decorated in gold and 
color, may be obtained fiom the publishers direct or from book dealers; price $1.25 net. 


Lebmann. 


Postage extra. 
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To a California Poppy 


By E. E. Harriman 
Glowing like the living spark 
That lights the dark forge, 
Illuminant, thy blossoms mark 
Entrance to the ;orge. 


Carpeting the bills and dells, 

Sweeping up their slope, 
Thy golden beauty ever tells 
i My sad soul to hope. 


Within thy cup I find the gold 

By my spirit sought. 

Not that which gloweth, hard and cold. 
Oft so dearly bought. 


| But that, love laden, from the band, 
That with matchless skill, 
Did fashion thee that thou might stand 
Guerdon of His will, 
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WAR PREJUDICES 


By Charles Alma Byers 










AMERTON, in his book on Modern 
Frenchmen, says: “People have 
fa prejudices against a nation in 
which they have no acquaintan- 

ces.’’ Considered in the light of one’s 
usual experiences in discussing the Euro- 
pean War, this Englishman has here 
spoken a great truth. Whether one 
permits oneself to be drawn into pro- 
miscuous discussions of the great war, or 
reads the various war articles published 
in the magazines, one must surely realize 
that it is prejudice, rather than cool 
judgment, based upon sound facts, that 
governs public opinion. Instead of main- 
taining our individual neutrality, we, of 
the United States, have permitted our- 
selves, thr ugh prejudice, to become 
either pro-Allies or pro-Teuton. Our 
prejudices have, in fact, led us to the 
point where, if we chance t) be pro- 
Allies, the Allies can do no wrong and 
the Teuton can do no right, or, if we are 
pro-Teuton, the case is vice versa. In- 
stead of being a nation of neutrale we 
are a nation of two prejudiced facti ns. 
There is perhaps no way of remedying 
the condition, but it is unquestionably 
true that, had we been able to remain 
individually neutral, the United States 
would have been much more able to 
exert an influence upon the warring 
countries, and should have accrued great- 
er material benefit and won more lasting 
respect in the end. And whether it is 
because the greater number f countries 
engaged makes our inherent ties the more 
numerous, or for some other reason, it 
is a conspicuous fact that the sympathies 
of the majority of us are with the Allies. 
In proof that we have been rather 
unfair—to express it mildly—in bestow- 


ing our mejor affection, let us briefly 
consider a few of those matters in which 
the Teuton has unquestionably received 
the brunt of our condemnation. 

There is, for instance, that declaration 
by Germany of a war zone in the waters 
surrounding Great Britain. This so- 
called “paper blockade,” ¢'though Amer- 
ican shipping to that country has more 
or less suffered from it, affects the egress 
and ingress of a warring country only, 
and yet major public opinion in the 
United States is inclined to denounce the 
very principle of it as an outrage. On 
the other hand, England took the 
initiative some months previous by de- 
claring the whole of the North Sea a zone 
of warfare. That declaration affected 
the egress and ingress of several neutral 
countries—Denmark, Holland, Norwey 
ynd Sweden—and at the same time 
sstablished » precedent whch certainly 
invited retaliation from Germany. And 
yet Eng and’s actio’ excited but com- 
paratively little concern! If the latter 
country committed no grievious wrong, 
the later action of Germany should have 
by no means greatly disturbed our sense 
of right. At least, common sense must 
lead us to a realization that there are 
two sides to t e question. 

Perhaps the principal foundation stone 
upon which we have builded our preju- 
dices against things Teutonic ia the repu- 
tation that has been bestowed upon the 
German Kaiser, designating him as “war 
lord.” We had been singing to our- 
selves a sort of “swan song” of Peace, 
and, listening with one ear in the mean- 
time to our British cousins, we had 
gradually formed the conclusion that 
the only obstacle that stood in the way 




















of its materialization was the Kaiser. 
Apparently we neglected to recall that 
Germany, under his reign, had enjoyed 
absolute peace for torty-four years that 
the German Emperor had ruled the only 
one of the countries engaged in the 
present conflict that had fought no 
battles during that time. Certainly he 
was a warless “war lord,” at most. 
That he was also a rather peace-loving 
“war lord,” observe the following from 
ex-President Roosevelt’s autobiography, 
in reference to peace negotiations be- 
tween Russia and Japan: ‘During the 
course of the negotiations I tried to 
enlist the aid of the government of one 
nation, which was friendly to Russia, 
and-of another nation, which was friendly 
to Japan, in helping to bring about 
peace. I got no aid from either. I did, 
however, receive aid from the Emperor 
of Germany.” Without attempting to 
put any construction upon this quota- 
tion not clearly stated, let us remember 
that France was a close friend to Russia, 
and England was a like friend to Japan. 


“Militarism” is another alleged crime 
with which we have charged Germany. 
Instead of offering any defence, let us 
assume that the charge is true. But if 
we are going to recognize Germany as 
militaristic, why not just as correctly 
term England navalistic? _ England has 
long boasted that she ruled the seas, and 
trom a report dated November 21, 1888, 
made by a committee to the Admiralty 
on the naval maneuvers of the year, we 
have her ambition in this direction 
stated as follows: ‘We are decidedly of 
opinion that no time should be lost in 
placing her navy beyond comparison 
with that of any two powers.” And as 
material evidence that she was adhering 
to this ambition, England, in 1913, ex- 
pended on her navy $231,545,000, where- 
as Germany’s expenditure for the same 


purpose was less than one-half that 
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amount, or $114,440,000. More than 
that, in 1911, the combined naval and 
military expenditures of Great Britain 
were $363,250,000, or approximately 
$8.00 per capita, against Germany’s 
$315,000,000, or $4.80 per capita. Which 
comparison unquestionably invites the 
query: If England—to omit reference 
entirely to the militaristic phase of her 
expenditures—is justified in being naval- 
istic, why is not Germany entitled to 
her militarism? With her navalism, 
England aspires to rule the seas, which 
are supposed to belong to no one nation, 
but are presumed to be open to the free 
use of the entire world tor navigation 
purposes. 


I am aware that the case of Belgium 
will be cited, by many readers, as one of 
the “unpardonable crimes” of German 
militarism. Again, let us acknowledge 
that the charge is not without founda- 
tion; but there is also a reverse side to 
the matter. The attending catastrophe 
was produced solely because Belgium 
refused to submit to the intrusion, which 
she had unquestionable right to do; but 
there have been many times in history 
when the incitive cause was just as pro- 
nounced as in the case of Belgium, and 
yet no such catastrophe resulted. Homer 
Les, in his book The Day of the Saxon, 
incidentally inscribed to the late Lord 
Roberts, says: the (British ) 
Empire is not moved by the sancity of 
neutrality. It is only eans of evading 
responsibility and shifting it upon these 
nations, deluding themselves with the 
belief that such declarations are in- 
violable; whereas no nation violated 
neutral territory and denied 
the obligations more frequently than 
the Saxon.”’ And on subsequent pages 
ot this book, published in 1912, he pro- 
ceeds to cite a few instances to justify 
this statement, naming “poor little” 


Denmark and Portugal. Considered 
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from the stand-point of intent, the vio- 
lation of any country’s neutrality by 
England, or other nation, was just as 
much of a crime as that committed by 
Germany against Belgium. Therefore, 
to reiterate, Germany’s ‘crime’ has 
been made to appear the graver by the 
action of Belgium only—not by German 
militarism. We have also striven to 
emphasize it by referring to Belgium as 
“little,” although she possesses overseas 
territory three times the area of Ger- 
many. But more anent violated neu- 
trality: Even in the present conflict 
Japan, England’s ally, invaded Chinese 
territory just as flagrantly, but because 
China did not rise up in arms, and con- 
sequently no ‘catastrophe resulted, we 
took but little notice of it. 

From reading the foregoing it will 
perhaps seem that the writer’ preju- 
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dices lie on the side of Germany. If 
he does possess eny prejudices at all, 
he certainly is not aware of it, and if 
he did, by ancestorial ties, they should 
rightfully favor Englend. He is only 
conscious, however, of taking the side 
of Germany here because this side is 
the less popular one. It is done with 
the hope that we may be brought to 
realize that every issue has two sides, 
and that neither need not be wholly 
right nor wholly wrong. Each ot us 
is entitled to his individual opinion, 
but let us arrive at that opinion from a 
careful, unbiased consideration of all 
the facts of each separate incident—not 
from sentimentality or from pre-formed 
prejudices. We began by quoting Ham- 
erton: let us close by quoting another 
Englishman, William Hazlitt: ‘“Preju- 
dice is the child of ignorance.” 


Longing 


By Charles E. Currier 
Ab, Love! I look in vain to see 
One gone for me—none seems to be 


n thy dear eyes; 


Must I drift ever with the stream 
And thou to me be but a dream 
Till faint Hope dies? 


Ab, Love! Doth not thy woman's wit 

Tell thee that thou enshrined doth sil 
Within my heart? 

Hath not mine eye to thee reveal’d 

The love that cannot be conceal’d 


By any art? 


Ab. Love, Dost ask why love I thee? 


9 


Then I ask thee “Why doth the bee 
Seek clover bloom” 
Why seeks the brook the heartless sea— 
Why seeks the oriole bis tree— 
OF owl th gloom?” 


Ab, Live! My beart for thee now has 
But pure Desire—'tis changleless as 
be changing sea; 
Should we thru countless ages live 
All that 'I have to thee I give— 
And Constancy, 
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Pure Foods 





By Blancke Marion Webb 


IN the good old days that so many 
people refer to with such en- 
thusiasm, the popular method of 
getting rid of ones dangerous 

rivals was to give a banquet and surrep- 
titiously slip poison into the guest’s 
food or drink, and the host was relieved 
of all further anxiety about him or his 
doings. Later on in the march of 
human progress it became possible, and 
indeed very profitable, to put poison in 
the food not only of one’s own guests, 
but in that of the general public. Bright 
colors being popular with children, the 
sale of candy was much increased by 
adding a little coal-tar dye; meat could 
be kept long after its alloted time by a 
little borac acid, while corrosive subli- 
mate in butter was guaranteed to keep it 
in any climate, the fact that a po: nd of 
such butter would kill a child did not 
deter them, because, as everyone knows, 
children shouldn’t be allowed to eat 
butter! 

At last some very “medlesome”’ people 
began to enquire into these preserva- 
tives, and with such results that the 
consumers got worried and began to ask 
why it was necessary to put injurious 
chemicals in food. For seventeen years 
Dr.Wiley and some others,equally publ c- 
spirited, worked to get legislation to 
prevent manufacturers from killing us 
off. A great many bills were introduced 
to compel manufacturers to label foods 


and medicines so as to protect innocent 
purchasers, but the producers, having 
plenty of money and influence, pre- 
vented their passage. So it was not till 
June, 1906, that a bill was finally passed 
giving a measure of protection to the 
consumer, and since that time there has 
been a continual fight over the question, 
and the whole difficulty goes right back 
o the housekeeper, many of whom do 
not care what is in their food so long 
as it tastes good and doesn’t make them 
too uncomfortable. 

We might just as well make up our 
minds to accept foods as Nature intended 
them to be, and not just what our per- 
verted taste and fashion demands. 
Canned peas dyed bright green deceives 
no one; dried fruit bleached with sul- 
phur may look nice and fresh, but as a 
matter of fact some of the poorest and 
most spoiled fruits are sulphured and 
come out looking s well as_ he best. 

There is one thing we can depend on, 
though, and tha is that no manufacturer 
will waste money on chemicals if he can 
avoid it, but if the food he puts up is 
so poor in quality, or so decayed that 
he can not keep it in any other way, 
then he wll be willing to use chemicals. 
Some chemicals, such as borax and 
boric acid are supposed to be sufficiently 
harmless to permit of their use, but if the 
foods are in good conditio when they 
are prepared, and are well sterilized, 
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then why add anything about which 
there can be the slightest doubt? 

The law provides that all foods must 
be labeled or branded so as not “to de- 
ceive or mislead the purchaser,” and 
manufacturers are finding it most de- 
cidedly to their advantage to obey this 
law on account of the heavy penalties 
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attached. An' most of the la ger con- 
cerns are now making a point in their 
advertising of the absolute purity of 
their goods. 

But there are till many small com- 
panies who do not hesitate to a‘ulterate 
and poison food, but as the fact must be 
stated on the label, it is the fault of the 
house-keeper if she gets any such. 


Menus for a Week in June 


Sunday 
Breakfast— 
Baked Apple 
Corn Flakes Cream Sugar 
Omelet Cream Sauce Toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Mutton Broth with Barley Crackers 
Roast Chicken Dressing 
Mashed Turnips Green Onions 
Lettuce Salad Hot Rolls 
Strawberry Ice Cup Cakes 
Coffee 
Supper— 
Fresh Asparagus Salad 
Graham Muffins Butter 
Cake Cocoa 
Monday 
Breakfast— 
Oranges 
Cream of Wheat Cream Sugar 
Creamed Toast Boiled Salmon Bellies 
Coffee 
Luncheon— 
Chicken Salad Reheated Rolls Butter 
Apple Sauce Ginger Bread 
Tea 
Dinner— 

Broiled Steak, Mashed Potatoes Gravy 
Boiled Onions Swiss Chard 
Loquat Pie Coffee 
Tuesday 

Breakfast— 
Tangerines 
Puffed Rice Cream Sugar 
Fried Sausages Waffles Syrup 
Coffee 

Luncheon— 

Hash (from remains of steak ) 
Cabbage Salad Bread Butter 

Cookies Tea 


Dinner— 

Spanish Stew Mashed Potatoes 
Scalloped Corn Wheat Muffins 
Brown Betty Lemon Sauce 
Tea 
Wednesday 

Breakfast— 
Grapefruit 
Wheat Flakes Cream Sugar 
Fish Balls Brown Bread Butter 
Coffee 
Luncheon— 

Potato Cakes Pink Beans 
Lettuce Salad Bread Butter 
Apple Sauce Gingerbread 
Tea 

Dinner— 
Clear Soup Noodles Crackers 
Roast Beef Baked Potatoes Gravy 


Green Peas Creamed 


Canned Apricots Cake 
Coffee 
Thursday 
Breakfast— 
Strawberries Sugar Cream 
Puffed Wheat 
Poached Egg on Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon—- 
Creamed Potatoes Cold Sliced Beef 
Fruit Salad Cookies Tea 
Dinner— 


Buttered Carrots 
Cheese Balls 
Coffee 


Shepherd Pie 
Sliced Tomato Salad 
Custard Pie 
Friday 
Breakfast— 
Stewed Apricots 
Scrambled Eggs Toasted Muffins 
Coffee 
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Dinner— 
Cream of Tomato Soup Croutons 
Baked Yellow Tail French Fries 


Creamed Peas and Carrots 
Strawberry Shortcake 
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Luncheon— 
Macaroni and Cheese 


Bread 
Baked Apple 


Lettuce Salad Butter 


Rieu 


The Ideas of Other W omen 


AT THE MARKET 


Mrs. C.—: Good morning, Bridget. 1 hope 
your master and mistress have not forgotten 
that they’re coming to dine with me tonight. 

COOK: Indade and they’ve not—they’ve 
ordered a good hearty meal at home at six 
o'clock. 


A SKIRT SAVER 

Watching a woman gymnast performing 
in skirts which she held in place by the use 
of an elastic, I evolved the idea of a similar 
arrangement for holding up my skirts on a 
rainy day, or for a country walk. Get enough 
elastic, half an inch wide, to stretch snugly 
round your hips. On one end sew a good-sized 
hook, and on the other end, two or three eyes 
an inch apart. In this way the eleastic may 
be adjusted more easily and less conspicuously 
than by putting it over your head; while the 
eyes will insure a fit over skirts of different thick- 
nesses, without the use of pins which so often 
cause an ugly tear. Make the elastic tight; 
then pull the skirt up above it to whatever height 
is desired for its protection, and it will stay there 
The idea will be found equally good to use in 
the kitchen, when one wishes to dress for dinner 
and must at the same time assist in its prepara- 
tion. L. N. C 
Louisville, Ky 


TAKING CARE OF GARBAGE 

As I live in a small apartment, the question 
of an offensive garbage-can became one of im- 
portance to myself as well as to those around 
me. I solved the problem by wrapping all the 
refuse in newspapers and found that it did away 
with both odor and flies. It also did away with 
the disagreeable task of cleaning the can each 
week. 


Norwich, Conn. b. i M; 


IN EVEKYTHING 


“Mr. Cleaver, how do you account for the 
fact that I found a piece of rubber tire in one 
of the sausages | bought here last week?” 

“My dear Madam, the motor car is replacing 
the horse everywhere.” 





A grease spot on the carpet may be removed 
easily if one will act quickly. First scrape off 
all that can be removed with a knife, then give 
the spot a thorough coating of corn meal, rub 
in well and as this is brushed out it will carry 
the grease with it. If any of the grease remains, 
lay a blotting paper over the spot and press 
with a warm iron. 





If vinegar and olive oil in equal parts are 
rubbed on both sides of a tough steak and allowed 
to stand for two hours before cooking, the steak 
will be tender. 





To make the beaten egg in which you dip 
croqueties go further, use hot water, beating 
all the while, says the Dallas News. The pro- 
portion is three table-spponsfuls of water to one 


egg. 

Do not tack the oilcloth or linoleum in place 
when it is laid, but let it lie in place and be walked 
over for a few days. There will then be no 
difficulty in getting it to lie smooth. 





Croutons for soup can easily be made in 
the corn popper. They will crisp in a moment. 
Cut the bread into squares the desired size,place 
in the popper and thrust them into the furnace. 





Try having a supply of paper napkins and 
a roll of oiled paper on hand, if there are lunches 
to pack. The paper napkins save washing and 
the oiled paper keeps the lunch from drying out. 

















Carol 











By C. C. 





ROL, you Carol, come here!” 
Kirkwood wondered what Carol 
would be like. His wonderment 
was of short duration. A door 
behind him was opened suddenly, then 
closed with a bang. He turned sharply. 
A pair of dazzling blue eyes confronted 
him. A freckled face framed in a tangle 
of red hair, lips that curved into almost 
contemptuous lines, a lithe body, up- 
right and swaying—such was Carol. 
Kirkwood drew a sharp breath. He was 
a connoisseur in his line. Woman was 
his line. He felt a mad desire to tame 
this gleaming, pulsing thing that stood 
before him. 
EE 


“Show the gentleman to his room, 
Carol,’ Mr. Carruthers said shortly. 


Fate had led Kirkwood to this desert 
town; Fate would keep him here for a 
while, he decided, as he took another 


look at the girl. 





He came down to supper that evening 
with a feeling of pleasureable anticipa- 
tion. Already, in his mind, he was the 
possessor of those curving lips, that de- 
fiant, rebellious body was passive in his 
arms. Yes, woman was his line, and he 
seldom failed. However, there seemed 
more than his mind involved in this 
instance. His senses were roused in a 
way he had not believed possible. He 


was really to drink of the elixir of life. 
A strange gleam came into Carol’s eye 


as she caught his glance. He wondered 
a little at it. He also wondered a little 
at Carol’s complete lack of response. 
But this added zest to the undertaking. 
Tomorrow he would kiss her. ‘Tomor- 
row came and Kirkwood’s plans were 
laid with utmost care. He would hold 
that wild thing in his arms or know why. 
The girl, after a mad out- 
burst of scorn and derision, fled from the 
room. Directly she returned. She 
brought with her a child, a beautiful 
gold-haired boy of three. Kirkwood 
started as he looked at him. Concealed 
in the folds of her skirt she grasped a 
dagger. Her face was livid. 
“T am looking for his father. When | 
find him—,”’ she glanced at th: dagger. 
The child and the woman faded from the 


room. 

“Was it a night-mare?” Kirkwood 
asked himself. That boy! The image 
of Cheltenham! Cheltenham, to whom 
he had just given his young sister, his 
well-loved, almost-worshiped young sis- 
ter; the one woman in the world in whose 
purity he believed; the one being whose 
happiness was life itself to him! He re- 
membered now. Cheltenham had been 
in this part of the country four years ago 


surveying. 


Mrs. Carruthers wondered vaguely why 
the gentleman in the corner room left so 
suddenly the next morning, without 
waiting for his breakfast. 
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“Business is putting Booze on the blink.” 


This was the rather colloquial slogan of the Citizen’s Nonpartisan 
League, the business men’s organization, in the last campaign to make 
the western coast go dry. The slogan had its origin in a powerful 
article on the subject by James Allen Geissinger, which appeared in 
the August, 1914, number of The Out West Magazine. Under this 
banner the business men of the state, embracing a large proportion of 
those who were not affiliated with any church and who would not 
identify themselves with the Anti-Saloon League of the Prohibition 
party, carried on a vigorous and altogether effective campaign. 


Often, however, the slogan was challenged by the ‘‘show-me”’ wets, 
who demanded proof positive that a business enterprise, based upon 
utter “dryness,” could succeed. The example of the great railroad 
companies, which make it cause for instant discharge for any employee 
to be known to even visit a saloon, did not always prove convincing. 


“The basis of the booze business” argued many, “lies primarily in 
the amusement enterprises of the country in which young people learn 
to indulge in the social glass. Show us an amusement enterprise of 
truly large proportions which is or can be conducted without its usual 
quota of liquors and we may believe you.” 


With this contention, there was cited the cases of such resorts as 
Atlantic City, Venice Beach, the ‘“‘White City” of each of a dozen 
great cities and so on down a long list. Strive as the dry workers would, 
no great amusement enterprise could be found in which booze had 
been eliminated. But, the “drys” oncluded, this was no evidence 
that a “dry” amusement would not succeed if tried. It simply had 


not been tried. 


Now, preparatory to the big campaigns of the coming months, a 
truly great amusement enterprise is being introduced which will be 
in every sense ‘‘dry’’; an enterprise that will go into active competition 
with a formidable array of equally great enterprises all of which are 
thoroughly ‘‘wet.’’ And it goes into the fight not haltingly nor with 
any organized backing from those who fight against ‘‘wetness.” It 
goes into the fight as a huge corporation, dry by choice, with enormous 
financial backing and the most elaborate preparations. 


This enterprise is the new Long Beach Pleasure Pier at Long 
Beach, California. It is the largest pier on the Pacific Coast and one 
of the largest in the world and, when completed this spring, will con- 
tain every imaginable attraction that a pier can have from the barker 
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at the doors to the circus inside—except booze. Long Beach is “dry.” 
The pier is “dry.” It will always be “dry.” It is a business enter- 
prise of collossal proportions based upon the belief that pleasure-loving 
Americans don’t demand booze as a part of their pleasure. 


“The rapid expansion of the borders of ‘dry’ territory” said an 
official of the pier recently, “has demonstrated to us that the bulk 
of the population prefers ‘dryness’ and that they would prefer to bring 
their children to a place where they will not be subjected to the tempta- 
tions of the liquor trade. We realize that we are doing a thing that is 
utterly unprecedented but we believe that we have the moral support 
of all American people and that we cannot fail to win out.” 


The Long Beach Pleasure Pier will go into immediate competition 
with the piers of Redondo, Del Rey, Venice, Ocean Park and Santa 
Monica, all of which are ultrawet. And yet, the supporters of the 
“dry” Long Beach Pleasure Pier have an excellent basis of argument. 
Many years ago the cities of Santa Monica and Long Beach were 
started on about an equal footing. Santa Monica had a tremendous 
advantage in scenic location and Long Beach had a great advantage 
in its wonderful beach. The two made practically an equal start. 
Long Beach went “dry.” Santa Monica stayed “wet.’”’ Ocean Park 
and Venice were founded as ‘wet’ places. Redondo remained “wet.” 
It, too, had great scenic advantages. And yet, today, “dry” Long 
Beach has a greater population than Redondo, Del Rey, Venice, Ocean 
Park and Santa Monica combined. It has developed into the Queen 
resort city of the entire Pacific Coast. It has made the greatest civic 
growth in the last decade, not only of any city in America, but of any 
city in the world—greater than any city ever made. And it has re- 
mained “dry.” 

The new Long Beach Pleasure Pier will go through its first season 
this year and it is freely predicted that it will do a greater business 
than will be done by the five great piers of the competing “‘wet”’ com- 
munities combined. 


California, shortly, will enter into a new “dry” campaign and the 
experiences of the Long Beach Pleasure Pier will undoubtedly be used 
as a strong argument in the campaign. Excellent argument will also 
be afforded to ‘‘dry’’ workers in many other states. Full information 
in regard to the methods pursued in attracting the crowd without booze 
in holding the crowd after it is drawn, and in proving the superiority 
of the “dry” attractions over the “wet,” will be sent by 7he Out West 
Magazine to any persons or organizations desiring this information 


without any expense. 
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In Quest of Thought and Amusement 











The White Alley, by Carolyn Wells; illustrated by Gayle Hoskins, 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 
net, 


The hero of this tale, Fleming Stone, the ingenious American detective has never appeared 
to better advantage than in “The White Alley,” a tale of a wierd murder in an old country place 
in the heights above New York. The host, the fiance of the delicious heroine is found dead in the 
cellar. The criminal, upon well founded circumstantial evidence, is of the guests at the house party 
and the finger of suspicion veers fitfully until it rests upon the guilty individual. A keen, inspiring 
thread of love runs satisfactorily thru.the story. 


Miranda, by Grace Livingston Lutz, illustrated by E. L. Henry, N. A. 12mo. $1.25 


This story is laid in the eighteen thirties when railroads were new, greatly feared by some and 
welcomed by others. Among the latter was David Spafford, Miranda’s brother-in-law and a man 
in whose great heart there surged the love of mankind and a determination to throw his every ounce 
of pluck and endeavor to forward the cause of civilization and progress. Miranda is happy working 
in his home, even though in the back of her mind there is a longing for Nathan Whitney, whom she 
rescued from the hangman’s noose many years before. He had escaped and had disappeared from 
all civilized haunts. Years go by and at last she finds him. The manner thereof cannot be told 
in this review. 


The Future of World Peace, by Roger W. Babson, Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., net $1.00. 


Since the issue of the present World conflict is essentially commercial, it is most important 
to give the economic causes of the war the foremost consideration. Perhaps no American is better 
qualified to deal with this matter than Roger W. Babson. “His remarkable experience in the prac- 
tical study of the World’s industrial and economic problems” says Edwin D. Mead, Director in Chief 
of the World Peace Foundation, “and his powerful penetration behind secondary questions to the 
actual gist of things give to his presentation of the case a most imperative reality and pith.” One of 
the most striking features of the book is a series of twelve charts which show graphically the justi- 
fication for Germany’s demands, and England’s desires to continue her control of the seas. This 
book is most timely in that it offers a practically solution for permanent peace and shows what part 
the United States may play in bringing it about. 


Love’s Creed and Other Poems, by Albert Edmund Trombly, author of “The Springtime 
of Love, etc., Cloth; 12mo; $1.00 net; postage extra, Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 


It will be obvious to the most casual reader that here is a writer who, before appearing in print, 
has mastered the poet’s technique. Consequently what he gives us are not metrical exercises, but 
poems in which content and form are in perfect harmony. 
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The Glen Patti and Other Songs, by Samuel Theodore Kidder. Paper boards; 12mo; 
$1.00 net, Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 


A “folksy” yet not mundane book of well written verse. Gay or grave, underneath one feels 
the author’s understanding of the human longing for brotherhood, for sympathy; its need for the 
touch of human love to link it to God. 


Pauline, a Komance of the Civil War, by Arthur Willis Spooner, D. D., cloth; frontts- 
piece; $1.35 net. Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Just now, when the air is heavily freighted with “war germs,” this novel, suicharged with love 
and war, is of widespread interest. The plot owes its uniqueness and originality to an actual romance 
of real life. The historical background, thrown into relief by the “high lights” of the author’s imag- 
ination, shows war not as a fascinating drama; its tragedies are painted in such startling terms that 
the reader cannot fail to realize that indeed “war is héll.”” From first to last, the story is illumined 
and sweetened by a love wonderful in its inception, sublime in its unfolding, triumphant in its ful- 
fillment. 


The Seal of Hellas, (A Classical Drama), by Temple Oliver, Author of “A Forest 
Idyll,” “Day Lilies,” “The Mayor of Kanemata,” “Donald Moncrieff,” “The Christ,” etc.; 
Paper Boards; 12mo; $1.00 Net; Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 


A new telling of the old tale which Greek legend winds about the good and beautiful Ariadne, 
who saved Theseus, son of King Aegeus, from the labyrinth and forever freed the Athenians from 
the curse which King Aegeus had inflicted upon his people when he agreed to send seven maids and 
seven men each year to be fed to the horrible Minotaur. Presented in the form of blank verse drama, 
classically simple and clean in expression, the beautiful story is sketched for the mind’s eye as a 


painter, with a bold stroke here, a touch there, spreads upon his canvas the scenes his vision pictures. 


The Sleepy-Time Story-Book, By Ruth O. Dyer wit frontispiece by Alice Barber 
Stephens and Fifty-four pen-and-ink illustrations by Bertha Davidson Hoxie Decorative End- 
Leaves and Title-page; Large 12mo; Cloth Special Binding; Price, Net $1.00; Postpaid, $1.10; 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 


Intelligent mothers, and others having the care of young children, have learned better than 
to spoil the restful sleep of a child, and probably exert an unfortunate influence upon his disposition 
and character, by tales of ogres, da rk woods, and savage beasts. They know he cannot rest well 
with his mind excited and his blood quickened by tales of adventure, but are at a loss to answer the 
natural plea for a bed-time story in a way that will soothe. The simple nature-stories in this at- 
tractive book are the prescription of an expert for all such cases. 


The Red House Children’s Year, Fourth Volume of “ Little Red House Series,” By Am- 
manda M. roe ot INustrated by Louise Wyman, Price, Net, $1.00; Postpaid, $1.10; Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 


The “Red House” Children have found their permanent place in the hearts of readers of all 
ages, and their doings become more and more interesting as the children grow larger. Much happened 
in @ summer vacation, and much more took in the school year following. One boy, “Chan,” 
had a remarkable voice and natural musical talent. More frail than the others, his unusual gift 
made him doubly precious to all others of a loving family, and it was hard to let him go to Europe, 
even under the best of care, and,with his patron, a famous musician and director, to place unusual 
advantages at his command, Chan’s woulerfal trip abroad and interesting times for all at home 
make up a wholesome and natural story, which is complete in itself, though necessarily continuing 

previously presented. 











How to Reach Stockton 
and the San Joaquin Valley 


The Gateway to Interior California 


By J. P. Irish, Jr. 


Secretary Stockton Chamber of Commerce 








Waterfront Scene at 


Ly a survey of the map of California you will 
notice that S.ockicn and San Joaguin County 
are almost directly cast of San Francisco, dis- 
tant about 80 miles in an air line 

Your choice of three modes of travel from 
the Exposition City is presented to you—Boat 
Railroad—Auto. 

RAILROAD: The three big Western Trunk 
Lines—Southern Pacific, Western Pacific and 
Santa Fe pass through Stockton and with the 
local runs aggregate seventecn daily trains to 
San Francisco and cighteen from San Francisco 
to Stockton, thus affording the traveler the best 
pcasible service. The regular fare one way is 
$2.50 but special and week-end round trip tickets 
at $3.35 are issued. All three :oads pass through 
a portion of the Coast Range Mountains, the 
Santa Fe also traversing the world famed delta 
lands, the “Netherlands of America.” 

BOAT: Each evening elegantly appointed 

nger steamers leave San Francisco and 
Stockton at six o'clock and return to their re- 
spective starting points the next evening. These 


Stockton 


steamers are scrupulously clean and the rooms, 
beds and mcals are such as to insure a delight- 
ful and most cnjcyable trip. The fare is one 
dollar; rooms, one dollar accommodating one 
or two persons, and meals, fifty cents. The ride 
between the two cities requires nine hours, the 
extended Spring, Summer and Autumn daylight 
permitting many beautiful bay and river and 
delta views 

AUTO: With the exception of a short dis- 
tance, and this because of construction work, 
an excellent paved highway reaches from Oak- 
land to Stockton traversing hill and dale, val- 
ley and vale, affording one of the most instruc- 
tive and pleasurable automobile trips imagin- 
able. To those who have no machine, this ride 
is available by means of a daily operated auto- 
mobile stage line between Oakland and Stockton. 
The single fare is the same as by rail, $2.35. 
The leaving time at Oakland is 2.00 p. m. and 
at Stockton 9:00 a. m., the running time being 


four hours. 
On arrival at Stockton, whcther you come by 
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boat, rail or auto, you will find accommodations 
which will meet the r requirement of the most 
yarticular people. On the other hand desirable 
paginas ‘and meals may be secured which will 
comfort with the mosi modcst purse. 
CHAMBER OF COMMEKCE: At the 
first opportunity the visitor should seek the 
Siccktcn Chamber of Commerce which is situ- 
ated «nthe top floor of the new ten story 
class A building erected by the Commercial & 
Savings Bank and but just completed. From 
this vantage point and from the roof garden 
next above a most beautiful panoramic view 
pre:enis itself. To the north and to the south 
stretch the two great valleys of California 
the Sacramento, and the San Joaquin, respect- 
ivcly— for Stockton is almo st directly east of 
the ecnfluence of California’s two grcat rivers. 
To the west extend the famed Delta lands the 
“Nctherlands of America.’ through which 
ncanders the “Sunny San Joaquin’’ visible al- 
ncst to the point of its juncture with its sister 
from the North, the Sacramento. The Eastern 
view transcends them all. The level floor of 
the valley, dotted with homes and farms and 
trees, stretches away to swelling undulations of 
the plain which gradually merge into the fcot- 
hills, the higher levels of the Bret Harte country, 
the magnificent areas of densely wooded tim- 
berlands, finally reaching the serrated peaks 
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covered with the beautiful whiteness of the 
eternal snows—the summit of God’s grandest 
mountains, the Sierra Nevadas. 

To the thinking man this latter view tell 
eloquently the story of California’s greatness 
and California’s possibilities. There before the 
eye are present those ~~ that all men agree 
are the essentials of a country in which it is 
desirable to live—the nail, the homes, the mining 
and the timber lands, and surmounting all, the 
everlasting snows, the Almighty’s guarantee of 
an inexhaustible supply of water. All these, 
with conceded ideal climatic conditions warrant 
the claim that this is indeed the choicest of 

God’s Country. 

The visitor will find a corp of courteous ladies 
and gentlemen in the Chan ber of Commerce 
rooms each of whom will esteem it a pleasure 
to advise you as to the best way for you to utilize 
the time you have at your disposal in secing 
those things in which you are most interested. 
While it is desired that you see all that Stockton 

und San Joaquin have to present, i, is assumed 
that lack of iime will compel a sclective course 
in your studying this locality. Just express 
your wish to see almost any line of industry in 
which the energics of man are employed in Calif- 
ornia, and you will have your wish gra: ified wiih- 
in the limits of San Jcaquin County or of the 
Bret Harte Counties immediately to the East. 





Main Street Scene, Stockton 
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= Good P aces to Stop While Visiting in California in 1915 #3 
a 








You Will Find 


the quiet, cosy, convenient, comfor- 
table living place you are hoping 
to enjoy in Los Angeles at 


The Stillwell 


fireproof and soundproof transient and family hotel. Lately built-in reinforced 
concrete—newly and richly furnished—a place where you will be pleased to have 
your friends call on you: a hotel where your wife or your daughter, alone or with 
yourself, can rest in comfort and security. 

A private bath with each of its 233 rooms; open air and sunshine freely reaches 
all of its ten floors. The home-like comfort of its guests provided for and thor- 
oughly attended to. 

On quiet, clean, broad, attractive Grand Avenue—the new high class depart- 
ment store, theatre, and business section. 

The first-class hotel without frst class prices. 
Dainty, moderate-priced Tea Room in connection. 
Rates $1.50 per day and up. Rooms with private Bath. 


Cc. H. STILLWELL Regular prices absolutely will be main- STILLWELL HOTEL 
Proprietor and Manager tained throughout the Exposition Grand Ave. and Ninth St. 
year at the Stillwell. Los Angeles. Cal. 














The Sharon Inn '22_Be2ch_ California 


CORNER CHESTNUT and BROADWAY 


Select Apartment Hotel. New and absolutely modern. Many 
original features. 2, 3, 4 and 5 room Suites. Elegantly furnished 
throughout. Billiard Room, Large Amusement Hall and Parlor. 
Automatic Elevator. Automstic Heater. Hot and Cold Water. 
Private Phone and Bath in Every Suite. Two short blocks from 
the Ocean. Rates very reasonable. Just the place for the World’s 
Fair Visitors. 


O. S. LEWIS, Owner F. W. LITTLEJOHN, Manager 














